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example, we are told that draut (20, 1) and 
Freudenzahren (20, 20) are "poetic," but ge- 
beut (43, 22) and Bronnen (46, 6) are "archaic." 
Perhaps archaic-poetic would be a better term 
for all of them. Melodei (25, 16) is " popular " 
only in its phonology ; in its use it belongs to 
the same class as the above-mentioned words. 
Furwitziger (1, 40) is rather obsolescent than 
archaic, especially for the date of the poem 
(1817). 

The concise biographical notices (pp. 211- 
222) are a commendable feature of the work, 
and will prove useful to teacher and pupil 
alike. An index of first lines completes the 
book, which as a whole makes a pleasing im- 
pression of accurate and scholarly work. 

Ashley K. Hardy. 
Dartmouth College. 



PROFESSOR LEWIS'S REJOINDER. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — It is again difficult, not to under- 
stand Prof. Lewis's arguments, but to recon- 
cile his statements. He is content to rest 
upon his former argument, yet is sure that we 
differ very little upon the "main issue" and 
refers with flattering unction to my "scholarly 
and exhaustive investigations." As he de- 
voted a page to proving me in the most serious 
error, I am unable to see how both statements 
can be true. That he does not rest upon his 
former argument, however, is clear from 
another serious charge, that I use " chance " 
or probability in some sense at variance with 
the mathematician's in discussing the theory 
of probabilities. If this is true, the charge 
should have been advanced at first, since so 
fundamental to the whole question. I see no 
reason to answer the last accusation, as my 
argument on its mathematical side all passed 
through the hands of a competent mathema- 
tician before anything was printed. The latter 
also detected the fallacy of Prof. Lewis's 
reasoning as I had done, and stated it in 
language similar to that of my last article. 

Finally, Prof. Lewis's courtesy to the readers 
of this paper, lest an explanation of his posi- 
tion should weary them, seems amusingly 
misplaced. He has publicly attacked my ar- 
ticle, and some courtesy would seem to be 
due to me. Instead, he adds a new charge, 
and withdraws for fear the spectators may be 
weary. If his charges are true they should 
be supported with some other plea than my 



inability to understand him. If not, there is a 
natural alternative, though, I admit, more 
honored in the breach than the observance. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
Western Reserve University. 



ENGLISH LITER A 'PURE. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In Sidney's Defense of Poesy there 
is a famous passage in regard to the unity of 
time. In this Sidney says that it is " ordinary" 
that 

" two young persons fall in in love ; after many 
traverses she is got with child, delivered of a 
fair boy, he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in 
love, and is ready to get another child, — and 
all this in two hours' space." 
Yet this is, he comments, ' absurd,' as is shown 
by all ancient examples. Then follow these 
two sentences : 

"Yet some will bring in an example of Ennu- 
chusin Terence, that containeth matter of two 
days, yet far short of twenty years. True it is, 
and so was it to be played in two days, and so 
fitted to the lime it set forth." 
Prof. Cook finds (see his annotated edition in 
the Ath. Press Series, pp. 119-120) these sen- 
tences "somewhat obscure" and suggests 
that "we should expect 'yet not far short.' 
The time is actually fifteen years." He evi- 
dently takes the end of the first sentence to 
refer to Terence's play. Even if we follow 
Prof. Cook and insert "not," I do not see that 
we are helped to any clear meaning. 

I shall offer a different explanation. Sid- 
ney takes the time comprised in the plays that 
he is ridiculing where children are begotten 
and grow up ready themselves to beget chil- 
dren, to be, as a fair estimate, twenty years. 
Writers of these plays will perhaps defend 
themselves by the example of Terence, who 
breaks the law of unity of time, since in one of 
his plays he had " matter of two days." Rut 
that, Sidney adds, is ' far short of twenty 
years,' which the moderns have in their plays, 
and would not excuse such a stretch of time. 
And further, while it is true that the play of 
Terence does contain ' matter of two days,' he 
is consistent enough since it was ' to be played 
in two days.' 

Whether Sidney has confused the plays of 
Terence is another question. If we grant his 
data, I think this explanation makes good 
sense of the passage. 

W. M. Tweedie. 
Ml. Allison College. 
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